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"The present critics of the 
Warren Report must be 
careful that they do not, in 
opening the popular mind 
to doubt, open it also to 
fear and hysteria." 


No Conspiracy, But— 
L 5ro Assassins, IPerhaps? 


By HI1BY FAERUB 

I T is uncomfortable to live with un- 
certainty, hot it seems time to 
acknowledge that we — and per* 
haps even future generations— may 
never know the truth, certainly not 
the whole truth, about the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

“The Vulnerability of Facts” is a 
chapter heading used by Edward Jay 
Epstein* one of the current critics of 
the report of the Warren Commission. 
He might have added another: "The 
Inaccessibility of Truth.” I do not 
suggest that, because the truth may 
he inaccessible, inquiry should stop: 
Merely that, if further inquiry does 
not get u$ very far, we should not 
he surprised, and should not feel 
tempted to construct our own elabo- 
rate explanations; 

The report of the Warren Commis- 
sion is now under severe and, in some 
cases, persuasive attack. It is hard 
to disagree with the general judg- 
ment of its critics that it did a hur- 
ried and slovenly job. It seems to 
have been less than thorough in the 
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examination of some key witnesses, 
less than skeptical of some of the. 
official evidence with which it was 
supplied, less than careful to consider 
in detail every possible explanation 
of the assassination other than Lee 
Harvey Oswald’s sole guilt. Even so, 
it is worth adding, the apparent 
slovenliness may be in the written 
report rather than in the actual in- 
vestigations of the commission. It 
still seems to me possible that the 
report does not do justice to its own 
inquiries. 

Nevertheless, doubt has been 
aroused, and there are signs that in 
the next few months this doubt may 
become an obsession in at least some 
quarters— perhaps eventually in the 
popular mind, which has so far been 
resistant. Neither in Europe nor in 
America, in fact, have I hitherto 
found much popular interest in the 
possibility that the Warren Commis- 
sion reached the wrong conclusions. 

It is true that some of the earliest 
questionings of Oswald’s guilt, or his 
sole guilt, came from Europe, But 
they made very little impression on 
most people. When Hugh Trevor- 
Roper delivered his main attack on 


the conventional explanation of the 
assassination, the general attitude, I 
remember* was to wonder how the 
Regius Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Oxford, a man 
not given to causes, had got Mm self 
mixed up with this one. 

Since then, in Britain, the issue has 
been dead. I can recall no important 
article in any British publication 
which has raised the subject since the 
flurry after the publication of the 
Warren Report I sat with a British 
journalist the other day, and we could 
not remember any conversation either 
of us had had in Britain during the 
past IS months id which the circum- 
stances of the assassination had 
drawn more than a passing reference. 

Some Americans— mostly intellec- 
tuals—give the impression that they 
no sooner land at London Airport 
than they are assaulted by questions 
and theories about the assassination. 
They may move in circles I do not 
know, but there are perhaps two 
other explanations. 

To one kind of intellectual, a mys- 
terious assassination, such as that 
of President Kennedy, provides an 
irresistible temptation to play "pri- 
vate eye." I (Continued on Page 54) 
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Boob critical of the Warren Report 
have become a subindustry of the 
publishing business. Above, three 
current examples. 
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have sat, often enough, at high table 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and won- 
dered at the capacity of dons for 
imagining that the world outside— 
the world of men and affairs — is 
one of intelligibly related events, for 
which there must be a visible expla- 
nation and, if not, then a deliberately 
concealed one. 

Americans abroad are also likely 
to encounter professional anti-Amer- 
icans, and not recognise them* There 
is, in Europe, a dose link between 1 
anti-Americanism and conspiratorial 
theories of the assassination, which 
emerged at the time in the expected 
pronouncements of Bertrand Russell, | 
As the London correspondent of The 
Washington Post pointed out the 
other day, anti-Americans in Britain 
are already finding a connection be-” 
tween the assassination and Charles 
Whitman's murders from the Univer- 
sity of Texas tower in Austin. 

I can speak with less certainty of 
opinion in other European countries, 
but my impression is that much the 
same is tree there as in Britain, ex- i 
cept that conspiracy theories of the 
assassination, where they are held, 
are held more intensely, especially in 
Paris. This, I would suggest, is 
hardly surprising in countries whose 
politics are perpetually excited by 
conspiracy theories, and often with 
considerable justification since con- 
spiracy is part of the stuff of their 
politics. 


Jw America, both last year and th is 
year, I have found a popular interest 
in the circumstances of the assassina- 
tion only M one area* the South. (I 
must admit, however, that I have not 
yet been in the West.) As I made 
my way through the South, I became 
accustomed to conspiracy theories of 
every kind, most of them constructed 
out of fantasy. Again and again, the 
assassination of President Kennedy 
was woven into the fantasy, although 
not in a manner which would be very 
agreeable to the current critics of the 
Warren Report 


The most prevalent popular theory 
which I encountered in the South was 
the obvious one: that Oswald was 
part of a left-wing conspiracy whose 
involvement had been deliberately 
concealed by Communists in the Ad- 
ministration and by the arch*Onn- 
munist himself, Chief Justice Earl 


Warren* the second theory, almosl 
as prevalent and advanced with com 
admble ingenuity, was that Oswald 
had been the tool of an F.BX con- 
spiracy to discredit the right wing: 
the F,BX being, too, a Communist 
organization 


Not only did r get used to these 
theories in the South, I even got used 
to the fact that they could coexist 


in a single mind. Nowhere else in 
the United States, either last year 
or this year, until the recent contro- 
versy began, have I found any hint 
of either widespread or deep interest 
in the circumstances of the assassina- 
tion. I may have been at fault in 
not raising the question. But the 
important fact, surely, is that Amer- 
icans have never spontaneously 
raised it with me* 

This, today* s critics would say," is 
a fault in the American people; that 
they are merely closing their eyes 
to uncomfortable facts or possibil- 
ities* But, like all true Tories, I have 
a considerable faith in popular wis- 
dom, and I do not believe that, if 
there was the smell of a genuine 
conspiracy in the land, the ordinary 
people of America would be acting 
with such a lack of fear and hysteria. 
Rumors would have spread, and the 
popular imagination been fired. But 
it has not happened. 

If I am right in this estimate of 
popular attitudes, then it seems to 
me that the present critics of the 
Warren Report must be careful that 
they do not, in opening the popular 
mind to doubt, open it also to fear 
and hysteria, I am not arguing, let 

me make it clear, that they should 
not continue to search for the truth 
or press for a further inquiry. I am 
arguing only that from their various 
viewpoints, interested or disinter- 
ested, they should avoid elaborating 
theories of conspiracy which are 
based on evidence quite as selective^ 
and argument quite as tendentious, 
as they claim the Warren Report 
to be. 

^I^IE Warren Commission's conclu- 
sion that there was a single assassin 
is based on what has come to be 
known as the "single bullet" theory. 
In other words, that the first wounds 
which both President Kennedy and 
Governor Connally received were 
caused by a single bullet which 
passed through the back of President 
Kennedy's neck and emerged at his 
throat before striking Governor Con- 
nally, 

It is easy, as most of the critics 
have done, to show that this "single 
bullet'* theory, on the evidence sup- 
plied by the commission itself, is 
weak* But the fact remains that 
the alternative explanations offered 
by the critics (such as the presence 
of more than one assassin, and the 
existence of a conspiracy) are equally 
easy to fault, and rely equally on 
improbable chances. 

Anyone who has read most of the 
current debate— the books and the 
reviews, and one of the reviews, at 
least, is quite as important as the 
books — can choose between several 
attitudes, even if he accepts the 


criticism that the commission did a 
slipshod job: 

(1) Although the commission's 
arguments and its use of eridence 
may not seem an adequate support 
for its conclusions, these may yet be 
the right ones. This is an important 
point, because there may be a tend- 
ency to allow the faults in the com- 
mission's report to override a com- 
monsense appreciation of its findings, 

(2) Without deciding whether the 
commission's conclusions are right or 
not, he can simply agree that the 
the weaknesses of its report make it 
desirable that a further independent 
inquiry should be established 

(3) He can decide that the argu- 
ments of the critics make it clear 
that Oswald did not act alone, with- 
out com- ( Continued on Page 154; 
mitting himself to any conspiracy 
theory. The fact that more than 
one person is engaged in an en- 
terprise does not necessarily make 
it a conspiracy. This is the leap 
which alarms me* and it is a leap (I 
do not wish to imply any conscious 
motive) which ambitious authors 
perhaps find a little too easy to 
take. 

(4) He can accept the idea that 
there was a conspiracy, without nec- 
essarily feeling obliged to commit 
himself to one or other of the con- 
spiracy theories which have already 
been offered, or which seem likely 
to be offered in the next few months. 

It is, of course, the idea that there 
was a conspiracy which is intriguing, 
and of which I remain more than a 
little skeptical. I have always found 
some difficulty in assuming conspir- 
acy in public assassinations. They 
depend far too much on coincidence 
and accident to be the work of deter- 
mined political conspirators, ;md I 
therefore find myself demurring 
when Harold Weisberg, the author of 
"Whitewash/* says that "by their 
nature, assassinations usually involve 
conspiracy." 

"Top" conspirators, ^ i y s true, can 
always know with^some certainty 
where their victim will be, can even 
help to arrange that he will be there. 
The conspirators in the "July 20" 
plot knew where Hitler would be, 
and when. So did the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, although it 
was* in fact, touch and go whether 
he would make it to the Senate that 
morning* Even so, it should be noted, 
the "July 20" plot, although carefully 
planned, went awry* 

To plan dangerously then, and then 
to rely on a public appearance on a 
trip to Sarajevo, or the theabar, or 
Dallas — this seems to me hardly in 
the nature of political conspiracy, 
although it may be in the nature of 
a fanatic, or two or three fanatics. 
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in two and fftree-quarfer years there has 
been a remarkable amount of nonevidence 


Art Buchwald, in bis Paris days, 
once interviewed Miss Nancy MitforcL 
When he asked her what she liked 
to read, she replied that she loved 
history and biography, and was at 
the moment halfway through "The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot/' “Of course/' 
she went on* “I don't know anything 
about American history; I don't know 

whether it is accurate. But it reads 
like a detective novel. Only one 
thing worries me, I'm terrified dear 
Mr. Booth goes to the wrong theater,” 

I am afraid I am rather in the 
same frame of mind about assassina- 
tions as Miss Mitford, The chances 
seem to be too great, the coincidences 
too improbable, for serious political 
conspirators to rely on cheerful pub- 
lic occasions for their deeds 

o NE of the current critics of the 
Warren Eeporl goes to great trouble 
to describe the elaborate way in 
which, he suggests, the conspirators 
went about the business of duplicat- 
ing the known Oswald by a “second 
Oswald." Such preparation! Such 
detail! Yet, with it all, these deter- 
mined and imaginative conspirators 
chose to place the actual assassins 
at a point on a route which President 
Kennedy might not take, in a city 
which he might not even visit, and 
where, although the shot was easy 
enough, there was only a brief time 
in which to hit him. 

But there are other improbabilities 
in a conspiracy theory of the assassi- 
nation. If there was a conspiracy, 
not only would more people be pri- 
marily involved, but also more people, 
such as gun dealers, would be sec- 
ondarily involved. In a country such 
as America— and Americans of sense 
and commonsense have put this point 
to me many times in recent weeks— 
someone would have broken. 

There are at least two magazines 
which, would be willing to spend a 
small fortune for a clue to a con- 
spiracy. Yet, in two and three-quarter 
years, none has been forthcoming. 
Some magazines have been engaged 
in tireless investigations of their own, 
employing what Time magazine en- 
gaging! y likes to call “task forces” 
of their own correspondents. Yet, in 
two and three-quarter years, they 
have turned up not a hint of con- 
spiracy, 

FTom the time of the assassination 
Lee Harvey Oswald's mother pursued 
the possibility of his innocence; and 
Mark Lane, through all these years, 
has kept the issue and his own in- 
vestigations alive, yet his final report, 
“Hush to Judgment," reveals no real 
evidence of a conspiracy. Other pri- 
vate investigators have bored their 
way through the available facts, yet 
only one of them, to my knowledge, 
claims to have identified even one 


conspirator, even one other man who 
was in collusion with Oswald, In 
two and three-quarter years, thig is a 
remarkable amount of nonevidence. 

Moreover, if there was a politically 
(Continued on Page 157} 

determined conspiracy there must 
have been a politically determined 
motive. One critic of the Warren 
Report, having reconstructed the 
conspiracy which he believes may 
have caused President Kennedy's 
death, at least recognizes this diffi- 
culty. "The political or economic 
nature of the conspiracy,” said Rich- 
ard H. Popkin in The New York 
Review of Books, “must he purely 
speculative at this stage." 

Just how speculative, he then 
makes clear in three wildly specula- 
tive sentences. “Maybe Oswald met 
some far-right extremists when he 
went to hear General Walker on Oct. 
25. Maybe some right-wing Cubans 
involved him in a plot when he was 
in New Orleans. Maybe he got in- 
volved with some leftist plotters in 
New Orleans, Mexico City or Dallas.” 
That gives us quite a lot from which 
to choose. 

Popkin, in the end, is true to has 
predispositions, managing to suggest 
a right-wing conspiracy without 
offering any supporting evidence. “A 
conspiracy to defame the President 
was going on in Dallas among a hand- 
ful of rightists. Why was this pos- 
sible, but not a conspiracy by others 
to shoot him?" No reason at all, 
except that no one has yet turned 
up any evidence of an organized con- 
spiracy fired by “political or eco- 
nomic" motives. 

f^TTCH a conspiracy would, pre- 
sumably, have a political motive 
beyond the mere assassination of the 
President Yet, having had such a 
striking success in its first action, 
it never acted again, and never acted 
during those terrible first days when 
conspiracy was a real fear in the 
minds of the American people and 
their Government. No plans to pre- 
vent a peaceful transfer of power, no 
plans to change men or policies: 
What an abbreviated conspiracy! 

For two and three-quarter years, 
we are asked to believe, a conspiracy 
which organized the death of a Presi- 
dent has lain, silent and dormant, 
while his successor has pursued much 
the same policies, often with the same 
men. It seems more than unlikely, 

I am not denying that there may 
have been more than one assassin— 
the available evidence seems to me 
confusing— but, even if one makes 
this supposition, it still does not jus- 
tify making the long leap to a con- 
spiracy theory of the assassination. 
Conspiracy is a term which should 


be allowed to keep a little distinction. 
A political conspiracy — and it is this 
which we are being asked to consider 
—must have, at least in the minds 
of the conspirators, some of the 
Justification of “reasons of state," 
Whether left-wing or right-wing, the 
object of a conspiracy is to subvert 
the state; and there is a sense, in 
fact, in which a state may be consid- 
ered ready for conspiracy, as Mara 
said it can be ready for revolution. 
The German state was in such a con- 
dition in 1944. 

In spite of all the patient reading 
I have done, I can find not a tittle 
of evidence that subversion of the 
state— an abrupt change in the po- 
litical forces governing the countiy 
—was one of the motives of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination: 

Again, it is Popkin who approaches 
the problem with at least some po- 
litical nous, who recognizes the diffi- 
culty. He scrapes Ids way out of 
it by indicting a whole society, and 
any reader of pamphleteering polit- 
ical literature will recognize this 
passage as familiar: 

'"'The American press, as well as 
others in positions of responsibility, 
would not, and could not, dream of a 
conspiratorial explanation, m a world 
in which conspiracies are going on 
all of the time—in business (the anti- 
trust eases), in crime (the Mafia), 
in foreign affairs (the C,LA.) — it 
somehow was still not imaginable 
that two or more persons could decide 
to assassinate the President, of the 
United States." And it is from thei'C 
that he proceeds to hint at a “fair- 
right" conspiracy. 

So it is to this, to a politically 
angled attack on a whole society, 
that the apparently objective and 
painstaking exposure of political con- 
i spiracy in the end reduces itself. 

. Even the Inquisition would have 
| marveled at such audacious dis- 
sembling of the truth, 

Popkin even resurrects the tittle- 
tattle — “in rumors I have often 
heard"““that the President’s assassi- 
nation may have been organized by 
his successor. It is the suggestiveness 
of “in rumors I have often heard” 
which is hard to forgive. 

None of this, I must repeat, is to 
deny that there may have been two 
or more people involved in the as- 
sassination — although, the greater 
the number suggested, the less credi- 
ble the proposition seems. I am 
merely arguing that it is possible to 
regard such people as fanatics or nuts 
and nothing more, not involved in any 
serious political conspiracy and not 
reflecting any organized subversive 
interest, or even any organized po- 
litical passion, within the body of 
society. 

To an outsider, as be sinks himself 
slowly into American society anil 



PUBLIC INQUIRY — With the prime suspect dead. President Johnson 
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politics, nothing is more alarming 
(even though he may have half ex- 
pected it) than the prevalence of 
conspiracy theories of political power 
and political behavior. By the time 
he has submerged himself no more 
than ankle-high, he no longer needs 
Richard Hofstadter's brilliant guide 
to the "paranoid style" in American 
politics to remind him that such 
theories run far back in American 
history. 

But what am;i 2 es him most is that 
those who pooh-pooh the familiar 
McCarthyite theories of left-wing 
conspiracy are themselves ready to 
( Continued on Page 159) 
construct almost as fanciful theories 
of right-wing conspiracy. Moreover, 
whereas those on the right who in- 
dulge in fantasies of Communist con- 
spiracy are usually on the far right, 
those on the left who indulge in 
fantasies of right-wing conspiracy 
are often paraded, and parade them- 
selves, as level-headed liberals. 

there is a second conspiracy 
which is being discovered in the cur- 
rent debate: a conspiracy oh the part 
of the Warren Commission to sup- 
press, or distort, the truth. It must 
be said that this theory has not yet 
gained much ground. But it is ex- 
plicit in all Weisberg's attributions 
of malevolence, and it is implicit, 
although hi the most sophisticated j 
way, even in Epstein's otherwise 
careful* otherwise level-voiced, book, ! 
"Inquest." 

Epstein's main criticisms are of the 
slovenly way in which he believes 
that the commission worked. But his i 
first and last explanation of this 
slovenliness is that it was eager to 
find an explanation of the assassina- 
tion which would restore American 
prestige abroad^ and the prestige of 
American institutions at home. In 
short, he suggests that the Estab- 
lishment" assumptions and inclina- 
tions of its members made their find- 
ings inevitable. 

I was, although I do not now often 
like to admit it, responsible for 
making the pfcnise "the Establish- 
ment'' part of our current political 
vocabulary, , The occasion was an 
article in The (London) Spectator in 
3,955, in which I gently suggested 
that Guy Burgess mid Donald Mac- 
lean had not needed any cover* either 
for their activities or for their even- 
tual disappearance to Russia, simply j 
because they belonged— and here I [ 
first used the word— to “the Estab- 
lishment." 

From this half-serious, half-mock- 
ing suggestion that, because of their 
connections, they were always given I 
the benefit of the doubt, the phrase 
"the Establishment" caught on like 
wildfire, and I have been troubled 
by i(s success ever since, I began 


to be troubled when X realized that 
the phrase could be used, and was 
being used, as a sophisticated version 
of a conspiracy view of politics, in- 
stead of a rather jolly way of de- 
scribing a curious English phenome- 
non. 

Exactly the same process of exag- 
geration is to be found in Epstein's 
book. Although he himself provides 
several convincing explanations of 
why the commission did such a hur- 
ried and slipshod job, he in the 
end leans to a conclusion which 
has the smack of conspiracy 
about it: "In establishing its version 
of the truth, the Warren Commission 
acted to reassure the nation and pro- 
tect the national interest." 

This is to make a judgment of mo- 
tive, even conspiratorial motive, and 
it is the hint of conspiracy, of one 
kind or another* which has become 
the hallmark of all the theses pro- 
duced by the critics of the Warren 
Report. 

*J^IE American people are, as I 
have said, open to conspiracy theories, 
and it seems to me to be to their 
credit, and not merely evidence of 
their complacency, that they have so 
far refused to be s tamped ed into 
imagining conspiracy, either left- 
wing or right-wing, in the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. Those 
who are today purveying their con- 
spiracy theories appear to be bent 
on producing precisely the kind of 
hysteria which, requiring only doubt 
and never proof, begins a witch-hunt, 
either ou the left or on the right. 

At some point, it is clear, there will 
have to be another independent in- 
quiry. But, even if this is agreed, 
it is by no means equally clear that 


the time for such an investigation is 
now. A portion of the investigative 
reports in the United States National 
Archives is not yet declassified. The 
whereabouts of other important evi- 
dence have still not been ascertained, 
hi these circumstances, the chances 
of a further inquiry producing a re- 
port which would carry conviction 
are slight. 


To set up another independent 
body, with no promise that it could 
succeed, would be to agitate public 
doubt without being certain that it 
could, in the end, settle it. Popular 
fear and hysteria are dangerous 
weirds to excite, and Weisberg, for 
one, makes it dear that he is willing 
to excite them. In his conclusion* he 
makes the flesh creep: 

“A crime such as the assassination 
of the President of the United States 
cannot be left as the report of the 
President’s commission has left it, 
without even the probability of a 
solution, with assassins and murder- 
ers free, and free to repeat their 
crimes and enjoy what benefits they 
may have expected to derive there- 
from. No President is ever safe If 
Presidential assassins are exculpated. 
Yet that is what this commission has 
done," 

It is my judgment that the Amer- 
ican people today are in a remarkably 
unhysterical frame of mind, even in 
the middle of a difficult and contro- 
versial war. Certainly, they are show- 
ing every sign of resisting tie 
temptation to further witch-hunts. It 
would be a tragedy if articulate 
makers of opinion led them into an- 
other. 


64Te an outsider, as he sinks 
himself slowly into American society 
and polities, nothing is more 
alarming than the prevalence of 
theories of political power 
and political conspiracy. 99 
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Like the ripples from a stone 
dropped in a pond, the doubts 
about the report of the War- 


